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Of the four leading typewriters, 


only Smith-Corona has this feature! 


HEN you omit a space and 

\X) “run” two words together, 

do you have to retype the page? 
Or can you correct this slip? 


You can with a Smith-Corona! 


For, as shown above, a Smith- 
Corona can half-space between 
words to “open up” a line...can 
even /nsert omitted characters or 
delete those added by mistake! 

Of the four leading typewriters, 
only Smith-Corona has exact half- 
spacing. 
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Measure your progress 
on the WEBSTER scale! 


Knowing how to use Webster's 
MultikKopy Micrometric Carbon 
Paper puts you in the class with 
successful secretaries 

Its exclusive numbered scale warns 
vou when vou approach the bottom 
of a page. You know how many lines 
remain to be typed ata glance. This 


means you can work faster and more 


easily. 
By using the white-ed ged scale to 


cL 


remove the carbon paper, you can 


keep your hands cleaner and free from 
smud ges 

This professional typing aid is pre 
ferred in leading schools and business 
offices everywhere. That's why stu 
dents learn how to use Micrometric 
before they are graduated 

It costs no more than other high 
quality sheets. So the next time you 
need carbon paper, ask for Webster's 
Micrometric at your neighborhood 


stationery store. 


F.S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 
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Our Cover Personalities 


> Our COVER is really an advertisement: 
The gentleman is looking for a successor 
for the young lady who is taking his 
dictation. 

She is Helen Mikos Lindlar, and for 
eight years she has been secretary to 
lawyer-author A. Warren Littman. 

Before you rush to send your letter 
of application, however, read Mr. Litt- 
man’s bill of requirements for the law 
secretary he is looking for it’s on 
page 389, our leading article. 

If you read between the lines, you 
will agree that working for Mr. Littman 
would be a tough job, for he demands a 
great deal; but it would be fun, too! 


This and That 


> WE GET EXCITED when we hear of any 
new top-flight reporting appointment; 
and when it concerns someone we know 


well, someone right out of our own 
office, that’s when our pride swells 
mightily. 


That’s why you find the story of our 
Florence Lechleider spread so lavishly 
on pages 392 and 393. She has just 
recently won appointment to the U. S&. 
District Court for the Southern District 
of New York and we are proud to tell it! 

At the same time Florence won her 
appointment, three other writers won 
similar positions: Horace Levy, Michael 
Mardiney, and Diamond Medalist Irving 
Wohl. They deserve equal congratula- 
tions, of course; but you'll forgive our 
partiality to Florence? 


> Do THINGS happen in your office? Car- 
toonist Jerry White, whose “In Our 
Office” rates as high with us as it does 
with you, says he’d welcome real true- 
to-life anecdotes. Each page of “In Our 
Office” contains at least one strip with 
a really good idea for office workers— 
or have you noticed? Anyhow, we'll 
relay your ideas or ticklers. Send ’em in! 


>» WE THOUGHT so highly of “A Primer 
for Secretaries” (page 395) that we 
had several members of our staff read 
the article before we put it in print. 
Each person recommended that we 
publish it, then coughed and asked, 
“Er ...was there any reason why you 
asked me to read this article, hmmm?” 
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A. WARREN LITTMAN 


AVING ENGAGED a few score secre- 
taries in over twenty years’ ex- 
perience as an active lawyer, I’d 
like you subscribers of the GREGG 
WRITER to know the problems of the 
fellow on the other side of the desk. 
First of all, about three of those sec- 
retaries were just that; about half were 
competent stenographers; and the rest 
well, I have no idea where they are 
now. One was and is a real amanuensis 
my alter-ego, my present secretary— 
and I’m worried, much worried, about 
how or who is to replace her. Her hus- 
band is fortunate, very fortunate. 


IN LIMINE (and my secretary looked 
that one up sometime ago to learn it 
means “at the outset”), the girl on the 
other side of the counselor’s desk must 
know how to accept and discharge re- 
sponsibility. Unlike others, the law sec- 
retary may not rely upon specific in- 
structions. A medical secretary should 
be proficient in carrying out the doctor's 
orders; heaven help the patient if she 
varies or fails an iota! A law secretary, 
however, must practice law! There... 
I’ve let the secret out. 

Any nincompoop who is content to 
confine her knowledge to what she 
learned in elementary, grammar, and 
high or business schools I earnestly pray 
will stay out of all law offices, particu- 
larly mine. Like most lawyers making 
the grade, our work carries us from 
trial to appellate courts. We represent 
intellectually and commercially or pro- 
fessionally “big” people. They think 
big; their expressions are the product 
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of catholic experiences and broad edu- 
cation. No one content with her vocabu- 
lary as it was when she left eighth 
grade will meet the intellectual de- 
mands of this calling. 

But to the lass who wants to improve 
herself in life, who wants to feel that 
her education didn’t stop with a di- 
ploma, Law beckons and offers lucrative 
positions. As in all cases, the relation- 
ship between employer and _ secretary 
grows most profitable when constant 
and uninterrupted. One who floats from 
one law office to another may be a spe- 
cialist and an “experienced law secre- 
tary,” but she’s worth about 40 per 
cent less to the stranger than she was to 
the individual whose clientele she knew 
intimately. That’s obvious. 


A LEADING LAWYER and very dear friend 
of mine in Orange, New Jersey, em- 
ploys a lady who’s been with him fifteen 
years. She earns $110 a week and, if 
she happens to read this article, it’s no 
secret that her boss won’t let her go if 
she demands $150 weekly. 

Why? Because Mrs. Schmidlapp (not 
her name, for which she’s glad and so 
am 1) is not a clock watcher; she makes 
friends of clients, proves herself re- 
sourceful, has the pluck to make a mis- 
take or to take a chance on making a 
blunder in the effort to achieve the 
objective of her boss. She makes friends 
of clients so as to understand their 
troubles and reduce the firm’s time to 
a minimum in getting at the “meat” of 
their problems. This disposes of details 
not necessary for her chief to handle. 
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WHEN A LAW PROBLEM COMES ALONG, 
the ideal law secretary knows how to 
use law books; she isn’t “sunk”? when 
a strange expression is employed or an 
unfamiliar word used. She uses Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary and 
Ballentine’s and other legal lexicons 
frequently (meaning about a dozen 
times a day). Verily, she knows about as 
much about the clientele and its prob- 
lems as she knows about the law in- 
volved (meaning she knows about as 
much as her employer, from a practical 
standpoint at any rate). I think my 
own secretary knows a little—but never 
mind about that at this juncture! 

When my own secretary first came to 
me that blessed day eight years ago, she 
didn’t bring with her a book or news- 
paper. That distinguished her from 
many of the other applicants patently 
interested in law only slightly, and then 
merely as a sideline until they could get 
back to their favorite distractions—the 
tabloids or lurid novels they were carry- 
ing in their hands. 

Moreover, Miss Helen Mikos made 
a neat but not a sensational appearance. 
She left things sensational for the 
movies, or whatever my hobbies. 


THE APPLICANT SHOWED ME she was 
able to concentrate, for she followed 
every word I said; and she didn’t inter- 
rupt. The prospective secretary ex- 
pressed intelligently a reaction or two 
to my own thoughts. She narrated con- 
cisely her experience, antecedents, and 
qualifications; at no time did Miss 
Mikos take the lead. As to salary, 
hours, holidays, favors, or bonuses—she 
wanted the position, not the tips; and so 
she made them incidental to her avowed 
purpose to be of service to me. Result: 
besides pleasant working conditions, 
she’s had many gratuities or extras that 
she could not have conceived had she 
been bold enough to demand conces- 
sions before earning them. 


I READ WITH A GREAT DEAL OF INTEREST 
the article whose title inspired my 
own (To Be or Not To Be a Medical 
Secretary—November, 1949, Business 
Teacher, Dr. Evangeline Markwick). | 
learned that in medicine and in law, the 
practitioners both demand and, consid- 
ering the ultimate salaries, have the 
right to demand, as elementary and 
essential—Intelligence, Patience, Cour- 
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tesy, Tact, Good Grooming, Expanding 
Vocabulary—and above all, stenog- 
raphy and typing down to a science, 

Because of the peculiar nature of law, 
I would advise those who are afraid to 
be on their own, who don’t glory in their 
own achievements, to stay away from 
this profession. But to those who would 
delight in being on occasion office execu- 
tive, office receptionist, secretary, ste- 
nographer, telephone girl, efficient filing 
clerk and record keeper, bookkeeper, and 
counselor or consultant, working for a 
busy attorney (even as for a busy doc- 
tor) offers a real challenge. 


TRAINING TO BE A LAW SECRETARY should 
include the technique of handling a 
telephone so as to learn at least (!) the 
identity of the caller; resourcefulness 

the kind that teaches a young lady to 
be curious and to know within the first 
few hours on the job just where her 
tools are, without annoying by needless 
questions her boss or others in the office. 

The law secretary should have had 
at least two years’ stenography and 
typing; it should be second nature to 
her. If her business-school training left 
her with fundamentals only, her prac- 
tice should bring her up to the two-year 
standard before she enters employment. 
“Practicing on the job” is sometimes 
fatal in law; the young lady must con- 
centrate on far more than the mechanics 
of stenography and typing. 

English in all professional callings is 
assumed; anyone who wrestles with her 
own language belongs on an assembly 
line, not in a medical or law or engi- 
neering office. Let’s not waste time in 
considering this subject. 

Any high or businéss school graduate 
who doesn’t have ambition or who 
doesn’t yearn to be in position to com- 
pose and send out her own letters, to 
conduct her own filing system, to “hold 
the fort” in the absence of her employer 
in court, won’t get a thrill out of her 
work. As in all cases, she’ll not succeed 
where she doesn’t like what she’s doing. 


SO HERE’S A WELCOME to those bright 
young ladies who wish to learn a pro- 
fession the inexpensive way, to advance 
their education, to earn substantial 
stipends, and to absorb the glamour of 
trial work with all its life and excite- 
ment, albeit exacting detail—they’re 
God’s gifts to the practice of law! 
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IN OUR OFFICE, cartoons by WHITE - Shorthand by RAMSEY 
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New Federal Court Reporter 


N June of 1942, an attractive seven- 
teen-year-old girl was graduated 
from Brooklyn’s Bushwick High 
School. She thereupon secured employ- 


ment as a stenographer in the New 
York office of the Gregg Publishing 


Company, working for Robert E. 
Slaughter, at that time the assistant 
manager and now one of the vice-presi- 
dents. In March of 1944, Mr. Slaughter 
reluctantly released this young lady, 
Florence E. Lechleider, to Louis A. 
Leslie, who was looking for a secretary. 


Miss LECHLEIDER WAS NOT THE ORDI- 
NARY office stenographer. She was fired 
with ambition to become a reporter. She 
had enrolled in the reporting course 
given at Hunter College, and she sup- 
plemented her work in that course with 
systematic shorthand speed practice. 
That her practice was well directed is 
borne out by the fact that in May of 
1945 she passed the test for the Gregg 
200-word Diamond Medal. 

On October 23, 1945, Martin J. 
Dupraw, the world’s champion short- 
hand writer, dropped in to visit Mr. 
Leslie and was introduced to Miss Lech- 
leider. He was interested in learning 
that she desired to become a reporter, 


and he promised to aid her. He was 
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having dinner that evening at the Stork 
Club with the Hon. Frederick P. Close, 
presiding justice of the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the New York Supreme Court, 
and the Hon. Alonzo G. Hinkley, of 
Buffalo, senior Supreme Court justic 
in the State of New York; and he ex- 
tended an invitation to Miss Lechleide: 
to join them at dinner. That evening 
might be considered the start of Miss 
Lechleider’s reporting career. Both 
Judge Close and Judge Hinkley were 
greatly impressed by her, and they de- 
cided to do something toward launching 
her on a reporting éareer. The next day 
Judge Hinkley drove her up to White 


Plains and had her go into court to 
work on a negligence action before 
Judge Coyne. Judge Coyne was so 


pleased with Miss Lechleider’s work and 
the accuracy of her transcript of that 
day’s session that he urged her to com 
into his court at every opportunity. 


Miss LECHLEIDER CONTINUED with Mr. 
Leslie for almost two years, taking off 
a day here and there to report a case. 
During this period she assiduously 
worked on the development of her short- 
hand speed. In the summer of 1946, she 
decided that it might be wise for her to 
round out her hy enrolling in 


trainins 
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the reporting course at Gregg College 
She secured a six weeks’ leave of ab- 
sence from Mr. Leslie, went out to 
Chicago, and took the reporting cours: 
at the Gregg College summer session. 
There was nothing haphazard in Miss 
Lechleider’s preparation for reporting 
She studied law, and religiously read 
the New York Law Journal every day. 
She read extensively of the classics. She 
joined the New York State Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association, as well as the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, and attended their annual conven 
tions, even flying out to California in 
the summer of 1947 for the convention 
of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association held at Pasadena. 


I[AVING PASSED THE EXAMINATIONS 
given by the University of the State of 
New York and received the degree of 
Certified Shorthand Reporter, Miss 
Lechleider decided she was qualified to 
join the reporting ranks. So she left the 
Gregg Publishing Company that year 
(1947) to do free-lancing. She was 
successful from the start. All the judges 
before whom she worked appreciated 
her efficiency. She did all sorts of re- 


porting work. Besides the taking of 
depositions, examinations before trial. 
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FRANCIS J. MeNULTY 


ind meet Varlous kinds, she 
worked a substitute reporter in the 
Supreme Court of the State, in New 
York, Bronx, Kings, Westchester, 
Orange, and Putnam counties. 

Her work was always most satisfac- 
tory. On one occasion she handled a 
laily copy for a week without any as- 
sistance. On another occasion, when an 
emergency arose where her transcript 
was immediately required and she was 
working elsewhere, her notes were 
transcribed by Mr. Dupraw. He had no 
lifficulty at all in reading them. 


\T THE LAST SESSION OF CONGRESS, a 
law was enacted creating four addi- 
tional judgeships in the United States 
District Court for the Southern District 
ff New York. That meant that four re- 
porters would have to be appointed to 
work for those judges. Miss Lechleider 
vas recommended by some of the most 
prominent judges in the state, and on 
December 6, 1949, at the age of twenty- 
five, she was appointed as an official re- 
porter in the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York—the first woman ever to receive 
such an appointment in that particular 
court. It is probably the most lucrative 


reporting job in the country. Many im 





portant trials are held there. Mention 
might be made of the nine months’ Com- 
munist trial recently completed there, 
the Alger Hiss perjury trial, and the 
Aluminum Corporation of America 
anti-trust case, among many of similar 
magnitude, all of which were sources 
of considerable income to the shorthand 
reporters assigned to this court. 


Miss LECHLEIDER’S GREAT SUCCESS in the 
reporting profession has been well 
earned. It is the result of intelligent 
preparation and earnest work. All her 
colleagues in the reporting field are de- 
lighted at her appointment and are 
happy to congratulate her. When in- 
formed of her appointment, Mr. Dupraw 
had this to say: “I certainly am glad 
to hear it. She now has a better job 
than I have; but she richly deserves it, 
because I think she’s a better all-around 
reporter.” 


Confidentially— 
&~ 


<e” 


DO YOU STEAL? 


HELEN 
WATERMAN 





HOA! WAIT A MINUTE, before you 
We off in indignation! Of course 
you wouldn’t take a penny out of the 
petty-cash box, but will you be strictly 
honest in answering these questions? 

Suppose we assume that most peo- 
ple are at least 70 per cent honest. You 
can add 5 per cent more for each no 
answer, to find your score. 


1. Have you ever taken home a pencil 
from the office, not by mistake, but be- 
cause you needed a pencil? 

2. Have you slipped one of your per- 
sonal letters in to be stamped along 
with the company’s mail? 
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3. Have you ever spent your lunch 
hour shopping and brought back a sand- 
wich to eat in the lounge on company 
time? 

4. Have you ever used the company’s 
machine, ink, and paper to run off a 
personal mimeograph job, or written 
a letter of your own when you should 
have been working? 

5. Are you less careful of the office 
furniture, machinery, and supplies than 
you would be if you had to pay for re- 
pairs and replacements? 

6. Have you ever feigned illness to 
“use up” your accumulated sick leave? 


Teamwork 


WOULDN’T TRIP the halfback who was 

I running for a goal; 

If my partner tried to pole vault, I 

wouldn’t jerk the pole; 

wouldn’t dope the horse that I’d bet 

would win the race; 

wouldn’t spread banana peels from 

first to second base. 

“shake” after a tennis match; at golf 

I count each stroke; 

My sportsmanship is evident at basket- 
ball and roque; 

So when my boss sets out to win in 

business every day, 

do not let some slip of mine be what 

costs him the fray. 

I get his facts and figures straight, and 

check them when they’re typed; 

don’t tear down his confidence with 

tales of folks who’ve griped. 

keep things in his ‘office running 

smoothly, on the beam, 

So he is free to make his 
playing on his team. 


— 


— 


_ 


_~ 


+ 


— 


score—I’m 


Nellie Brighton 


For Meditation 


(pe WORLD TODAY is not so much in 
need of skill as of character. We do 
not lack ability so much as we lack pur- 
pose Our capacity for achievement in 
public life and in private life tends to 
outrun our ethical impulses.—Dr. Henry 
M. Wriston. 
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A Primer for Secretaries 


Eight Precepts gai 


KATHLEEN 


OT all indigestion and nightmares 
N are the penalty for eating ham- 
burgers and banana splits at 
midnight. Sometimes they come simply 
from being an inexperienced secretary 
in your first job. Eighteen years ago 
my stomach used alternately to churn 
and then freeze into a knot of nerves 
while I was learning how to be a really 
efficient secretary. 

Some things I found out might make 
those first weeks in your first job a lit- 
tle easier. How hard you have to work 
may depend on whether you’ve gone to 
work for a young man, who will be 
ambitious for himself and will expect 
much of you, or for an old man, who, 
having already made his mark in the 
world, won’t go at such high speed. But 
regardless of where you work, here are 
a few basic points to keep in mind: 


1. “IF IT DOESN’T MAKE SENSE to you, 
don’t write it!’”’ I suppose every short- 
hand teacher since the first symbols 
were invented has repeated this warn- 
ing to her students. But for some rea- 
son or other the new girl seems to feel 
that it is a reflection on her ability and 
intelligence to ask questions when she 
doesn’t understand something dictated 
to her. Most employers take into con- 
sideration that a new employee in a 
new job is hearing all sorts of expres- 
sions for the first time. Ask questions 
while you are new, when your employer 
will expect it, so that you will get cer- 
tain terms thoroughly straight once and 
for all. He will make allowances for 
such questions much more readily when 
you are a newcomer than after you 
have been in the organization several 
months and he has a right to expect 
you to be grasping what it is all about. 

It’s no disgrace to ask questions. 
That’s what makes the difference be- 
tween a careless, indifferent worker and 
one who will develop into what an em- 
ployer terms “a gem of a secretary.” 
And that’s what brings opportunities 
for advancement to better jobs. 
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2. WHEN THE DICTATOR IS GOING TOO 
FAST, tell him so at the time; don’t let 
him finish answering a day’s mail, only 
to find that he was just talking to him- 
self. Most men have very little idea 
as to rates of speed in dictation, and 
it’s far better for you and your dicta- 
tor to adjust to each other early in your 
association, although of course it’s up 
to you to work on your stenographic 
speed so that you won’t have to ask 
anyone to slow down. But, if you make 
up letters that are quite different from 
the ones dictated because you can’t read 
your shorthand (or your longhand!), 
you’ll simply have to type them over. 
And don’t blame your “boss” for being 
annoyed at the waste of time, man- 
power, and materials. 
3. CHECK YOUR WORK. I’m - sure 
teachers dwell on this over and over 
again until they hate to hear it as 
much as students do. Yet it’s one thing 
I've found unheeded by 99 per cent of 
the girls whose work I have supervised. 
In school, the teacher checked your 
work if you didn’t, and you were simply 
graded down for failing to find your 
own errors; but, in an office, more seri- 
ous things may happen. Your work 
may be incorrect when it goes out be- 
cause no one else passed on it before 
it left the office. Then the poor work 
will reflect not alone on you, but also 
on your superior, often bouncing back 
with disastrous results. Or, if your 
supervisor catches the mistakes before 
the work leaves your office and they 
were mistakes you could have pre- 
vented, he will immediately classify you 
as one of those persons who is either 
incapable of good work or—what is 
worse—not sufficiently interested to 
bother checking it. If that is your at- 
titude, rest assured you won't be 
recommended for advancements as open- 
ings turn up; you may even find your- 
self without a job unless you improve. 
Don’t wait for some serious mistake 
to put you on your toes; form the habit 
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right now—on the first day of the first 
week of your first job—of taking time 
to check whether or not 
Catching you 


your work, 


others also look it over. 


own mistakes may save you seri 
barrassment 
4. TAKE TIME TO LOOK UP THE SPELL- 


ING of the words you’re not sure of. 
For you who “just never could spell,” 
being a secretary will be doubly hard, 
and I really doubt if a 
can be successful or happy as a secre- 
tary. I think she should recognize he: 
limitations now and get into some othe 
type of work—or good 
speller. Her salvation is the constant 
ise of a dictionary. And even the good 
speller won’t be one long if she gets too 
lazy or proud to keep a dictionary 
handy and use it whenever there’s the 
slightest doubt. 


} 
poor Spe lle 
i 
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5. DO BE A CLOCK WATCHER ON YOUR 
yoB! Warnings to the contrary not 
withstanding, J believe in clock wate! 

ing. If you are to manage your wor! 
properly, you'll have to be a clo 

watcher—not in order to leave on thx 
dot, but in order to get your work done 
on time. You can gain a reputation 
for speed if you learn to be speedy on 
the particular things that are urgent. 
But you can’t do that without keeping 
one eye on that clock to make the mail 
deadlines or finish the rush items b 

fore you leave for the day! 

6. GET TO WORK ON TIME lon't 


and 


leave until all emergencies are taken 
care of. I doubt if any secretary eve) 
got any credit for being on time o1 


ahead of time, but you may be sure that 
habitual tardiness will long be remem- 
bered to her discredit. That hardly 
seems fair, but that’s the way it is and, 
if you’re going to stick in the business 
world, it’s one of those things you have 
to learn to accept. If your employer 
has a passion for getting to work on 
time, nothing will irritate him more 
than to have you stroll in five or ten 
minutes late every morning while he is 
fretting to start dictating or 

for you to open the mail. 

When you get to work on time or a 
little ahead of time, you may feel that 
you’re entitled to 
‘vening. Mavh 


Waiting 


leave on time in the 


| ] 


u've hee aA CIlOcCK 


watcher with a and perhaps 
vou are one of those lucky ones who can 


make 


purpose, 


things come out even every day 
and have no last-minute telegrams. But 
if you can, you’re either a miracle 
worker or your employer is something 
out of a dream! Somehow, most busi- 
nessmen seem to work their best just at 
quitting time. You do have a perfect 
right to leave on time. But I doubt if 
you'll ever get very far ahead in the 
business world if you’re not willing to 
stick around for those last-minute 
emergencies that your “boss” always 
when you're putting 
on your hat to meet your dinner date 
If your employer is easily trained, you 
may be able to break him of those “last- 
minute-rush” habits, but many busy 
men don’t train well along that line. 


seems to dig up 


i. DON’T GET IN THE HABIT OF STRAY- 
ING FROM YOUR DESK and leaving the 
telephone, callers, ete., unattended. I’ve 
noticed from observing many executives 
in a variety of organizations that that’s 


one of the little things that irritate 
them intensely. Of course, you can’t 


always be right there, and you may be 
away from your desk for legitimate 
reasons. But if you don’t want to in- 
cur the disfavor of your employer—and 
rightly so, since he has very few ways 
of judging a newcomer—don’t stray 
from your desk simply to talk to the 
girls in the next office about the movie 
you saw last night or about some other 
personal matter that is equally as 
trivial to him. Watch yourself in these 
little things, at least until you’ve been 
around long enough to determine what 
formalities are observed in the 
you've joined. 


organ- 


ration 


8. TRY TO LIKE YOUR Jos. If you 
have no interest in your work, go out 
and get into something you can be in- 
terested in—even if. it means taking a 
lower salary! It’s hard to do yow 
best if you’re not interested; but, first, 
really work at trying to like your job. 
Look beneath the surface of your tasks. 
Ask for literature that will give you 
the background of the industry. Ask 
questions of veteran employees and, 
after you’ve actually made an honest 
effort, if you still can’t get interested 
in your job sufficiently to do your best, 


then vet into some- ( oe 
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Lady with a 
Purpose 


That testifies to the performance 
of JANE HOWELL WILKES. of 
Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph. Her preparation for 


the job is described here by 


CONNIE CURTIS FROS' 


HEN I was a girl attending 

school, one of my teachers reg- 

ularly wrote on a corner black- 
board a “slogan for the week.” I re- 
member very clearly the pold, angular, 
backhand slope of her writing, even 
though I’ve forgotten her slogans—all 
but one, that is. 

The one slogan I still recall is this: 
“To be successful—preparation, per- 
formance, purpose.” 

Each time I read the story of some 
mne’s successful career I think of that 
logan, and I look to see how prepara- 
tion, performance, and purpose played 
their réles in the person’s success. | 
nearly always find them, too. 

Successful people, it seems, get ready 
for success. They show that they can 
do. They prove they have a goal, an 
ambition. Preparation, performanc 
purpose. It’s surprising how few suc 


} 


cessful people get “a lucky break.’ 


\ COUPLE OF MONTHS AGO I had occa 
ion to speak with one of the executives 
of our firm, Southern Bell Telephone 
ind Telegraph Company. The executive 
as a lady, Jane Howell Wilkes, and 
she is a key cog in the operation of th 


personnel department. 
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There are 385,000 women in Souther 
ell—35,000 Southern Belles, you migi:t 
say—but Jane has won the high regard 
of all of us. We voted her Career Gir] 

f the Week last year—a 35,000-to-one, 
odds-on honor. Because of her popu- 
lurity and high post, she seems to us 
to be pretty much of a success. 

So, as I went to interview Jane, I 
wondered whether preparation, per- 
formance, and purpose would show up. 


THE STORY GOES BACK to 1921. Jane 
Howell was graduated from Colleg: 
that year and began teaching school 
She taught for one year in Milledge 
ville, Georgia, and then went to Greens 
horo, North Carolina, to teach in a) 
ther school. 
While teaching 
devoted her evenings to studying short 
hand and other business studies in the 
evening high school classes. The course 
completed, just as the school year 
ended, Jane ‘“‘tested”’ business: she took 
a position as a stenographer in a 
Greensboro bank “just for the sum 
mer.” At least that was her intention, 
but Jane discovered she liked business 
more than she liked teaching. She 
didn’t return to the classroom. Instead 


I Crreensboro, Jane 








she went to Miami and worked for a 
while. She married—became Mrs. 
Wilkes—and with her husband moved 
to Atlanta. She joined the Southern 
Bell organization as a stenographer. 


CHE 


STORY PICKS UP MOMENTUM now 
that we have seen where preparation 
entered the picture. Jane’s first as- 


signment with Southern Bell consisted 
of taking dictation from several men in 
the General Commercial Department. 
Because of her experience and above- 
average preparation, Jane clicked. 

The news about a superior stenog- 
rapher travels quickly. Jane was made 
relief substitute to the secretary in the 
office of the General Commercial Man- 
ager. Even in this higher bracket Jan 
was a conspicuous success, for the qual- 
ity of her work was excellent. When 
the Manager’s secretary left the c 
pany, it was natural that Jane 
be made her successor. 

By 1940, Jane was established in the 


shor | 


high regard of all with whom _ she 
worked. In thirteen years she had so 


well demonstrated her ability and will- 
ingness to work please 
note) that a position on the staff of 
the Personnel Vice-President was cre- 
ated for her. She is in charge of the 
off-duty activities of Southern Bell 
girls. It is her responsibility to initiate 
and plan programs so that constructive 
leisure-hour activities will appeal to 
the tastes and interests of all our girls. 

How would you like to plan the choral 
clubs, the softball leagues, the bowling 
teams, the sewing and cooking and art- 
craft classes, a special “Design for Liv- 
ing” course, and so on, for 35,000 girls? 
A big job? An enormous one, one that 
demands much of the leader and con- 
tributes much to those who take ad- 
vantage of her services. It’s a job 
“with impact,” a job that touches the 
lives of thousands of persons. 


(performance, 


DURING THE WAR Jane sponsored many 
activities that helped the telephone 
girls contribute especially to the War 
effort. There were classes in First Aid 
and in Home Nursing. Programs were 
put on for the entertainment of the 
wounded in Army and Navy hospitals— 
in North Carolina, the Telephone 
Women still see that each hospitalized 
veteran receives a Christmas gift. 
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Several months ago, canaries were 


given to a publicly supported clinic in 


Atlanta, and the patients have written 
to express their appreciation for the 
birds. Just recently, the Telephone 
Women in Atlanta, under Jane’s guid- 
ance, redecorated one of the wards in 
the city hospital, to everyone’s delight. 

For her to do her job right, Jane 
travels all our Southern Bell 
states. She is in touch with all phases 
of telephone work, from shorthand 
notebooks in the offices to the long-dis- 
tance wires on the board, and she is 
actively and personally interested in 
seeing that her help reaches every 
group of girls who have a common in- 
terest in some off-duty activity. 


over 


JANE SINCERELY 
always 


BELIEVES that there is 
room for promotion—yes, for 
you, too, even though you think for the 
moment that you are trapped in a dead- 
end job with no hope of getting out. 

One part of her formula for advance- 
ment is this: The person who does his 
best in each assignment, who takes a 
vital interest in his work, and who ex- 
plores each duty in search for a way to 
do it better or more efficiently or more 
pleasantly, says Jane, is tagged for 
certain advancement. 

Another part of her success counsel- 
ing is this: Keep your skills at their 
best and learn new ones, too. Jane 
herself has kept up her shorthand skill. 
Many of the special off-duty activities 
that she sponsors are special training- 
for-advancement courses. (There’s that 
emphasis on preparation again!) Pro- 
motion, says Jane, comes to the person 
who does things better.’ (Performance, 
again! Preparation and performance.) 
BUT WHERE DOES “PURPOSE” enter the 
story? “I always wanted to work for 
and with people,” Jane explains. Jane 
has the kind of personality, sparkling 
with wit and spontaneous friendli- 
ness, that makes other persons like her 
and respond to her leadership. “. . . Yes, 
with lots of people, doing interesting 
things with them and for them... .” 

Thirty-five thousand girls are cer- 
tainly “lots of people,” and the activi- 
ties conducted under Jane’s supervision 
are certainly “interesting things.” 

“. . . And somehow I always wanted 
tu see things done well. I wanted to do 
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«a good job. I wanted people to appreci- 
ate the fact that women can do and do 
do good work.” 

Many young persons enter business 
each year, most of them prepared with 
the skills demanded for their jobs. 
Many of them do demonstrate that 


Transcription 


they can perform, can produce, can 
come through in the pinches. 

But Jane Howell Wilkes is also a lady 
with a purpose. And that, perhaps, is 
the final touch that has made her first 
lady of the Southern Bell girls. 

Preparation, performance, purpose! 


Talent Teaser 


This month’s Teaser returns to a further discussion 
of the comma 


E. LILLIAN 


HOSE OF YOU who have been fol- 
lowing these Talent Teasers since 
September will remember that in 
September and October we gave some 
concentrated study to seven important 
rules for the use of the comma. Then 
we switched off to a consideration of 
semicolons, colons, quotation marks, and 
parentheses, promising to return for 
more study of the comma later. There- 
fore this month that tiny mark of punc- 
tuation again comes up for attention. 
One of the most common uses of the 
comma is for setting off interrupting 
elements in a sentence — those words 
that interrupt the flow of the sentence. 
Two commas are required when such 
interruptions occur within the sen- 
tence — one before and one after the 
interruption. Here are three types of 
interruptions: 


1. WORDS USED TO IDENTIFY, or be a 
substitute for, other words in a sentence 
are set off by commas. (Such identifying 
words are known as “appositives.’’) 

Please phone Mr. Burns, our personnel man- 
ager, before ten o'clock. 

Notice that the second paragraph, the quota- 
tion, is to be typed single spaced and indented on 
both margins. 


The store will be closed on April 7, Good Fri- 
day, from 12 to 3 p.m. 


If an identifying term is very closely 
connected with the major term, how- 
ever, so that the major term plus the 
identification are in reality one thought, 
then no commas should separate the 
items. 

We ourselves are mighty proud of our new car. 


My brother Ned has just been elected president 
of his class. 
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HUTCHINSON 


There was much discussion as to whether the 
year 1950 was the last year of the first half 
of the twentieth century or the first year of the 
second half. 


Also, when an identifying term is 
enclosed in quotation marks, no commas 
are required. 


The notation “OK-—S.B.”’ indicates we can go 
ahead with the packaging 


2. WORDS THAT QUALIFY, contrast, or 
amend some part of the sentence should 
be enclosed in commas. 


Every clue, to the best of our belief, has been 
followed. 

The results, not the methods of obtaining them, 
are what interest us. 

The project that Mr. White is working on is 
closely connected with, but entirely separate 
from, the one that I am working on. 


Note that, in sentences like the last 
one, it is most important that the full 
intervening expression, not just a por- 
tion of it, be enclosed in commas. 

Wrong: The project that Mr. White is working 


on is closely connected with, but entirely separate 
from the one I am working on. 


3. NAMES USED IN DIRECT ADDRESS should 
be set off by commas. 

We are very glad, Mr. Evans, that the matter 
has been settled to your satisfaction. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor to 
present ...... 

Yes, sir; I will report at nine o’clock. 


Now sharpen your pencils and see 
how many violations of these and other 
rules of punctuation you can find hidden 
in the letter on page 400. Are you 
able to- find more and more of the 
“boners” each month? 
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The Meeting 
of the Month 


March 
ting of your business club 


MICHAEL TRENT 


ERE It Is, March already! In 

another month or two, there'll 
be thousands more knocking on em- 
ployment-office doors. Now might be 
a good time, therefore, to slant a 
meeting in that direction. 

So, here is a suggested outline for 
your March club meeting. As usual, it 
provides for 10 minutes of warmup 
fun; 25 minutes of sober study; and 
2 final 10 minutes looking at the future. 


PART ONE. A stands for accurate; PLP 
stands for businesslike; C stands for 
courteous; D stands for dutiful... . 

Or, A stands for Addressograph; I 
stands for Burroughs: C stands for 
Corona: D stands for Ditto. ... 

Get the idea? Yes, the game is “of- 
fice alphabet,” and you can use it on 
qualities of office workers, either good 
ones or bad ones and in either adjective 
or noun form; or you can use it on 
equipment, on manufacturers of office 
equipment, or on office titles (Account- 
ant, Bookkeeper, etc.) in a variety of 
ways. Better skip X, Y. Z, though— 
they’re hardly fair! 

Play the game through once in one 
form while members are arriving; then 
play it again as a contest after every- 
one is present. 


PART TWO. You've had a lot of experi- 
ence taking dictation from one person, 
but can you take dictation from others, 
too? Let’s find out—and let’s get some 
experience in office-style dictation. 

If a wire or tape or dise recorder is 
available, see if some businessman in 
your community will let you record 
about 15 minutes of his dictation to his 
secretary. Then, “play” the recording 
in your meeting. See if you could have 
taken the dictation, had you been the 
businessman’s secretary. 
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Or, ask the school principal or a busi- 
nessman to come to your meeting and 
dictate three or four letters just as he 
does to his own stenographer. 

Or, have someone whose voice is one 
you have not recorded before dictate to 
you the office-style “transcription pro- 
ject” published in this month’s Business 
Education World—it’s especially good, 
because it is so arranged that all the 
corrections and changes of words are 
indicated in a quick-to-use key. 

When you have taken whichever take 
was given to you, do two things: First, 
of course, read back the take—every- 
one reads together. Second, discuss the 
characteristics of a real office dictator. 
What is the slowest he dictates? The 
fastest? Does he slow down as he gets 
into the letter, or does he speed up? 
Does he dictate smoothly or in irregular 
jerks? Does he make many changes? 

Make this practice profitable! 


PART THREE. It is a custom in many 
clubs to do something to honor its 
graduating members, and it is not too 
early to start planning for this now. 
Here are some ideas: 


1. Give a prize for the business stu- 
dent who ranks highest in the graduat- 
ing class. Reading (Pennsylvania) 
High School gives $10 to the highest 
and $5 to the next highest. 

2. Sponsor a school assembly pro- 
gram to honor seniors who have con- 
tributed much to the club and depart- 
ment. Honors could include prizes for 
top rank in various business studies, 
life memberships in the club, and so on. 


3. Hold contests for seniors—say, in 
typing, bookkeeping, shorthand pen- 
manship, shorthand speed, and trans- 
cription—with $2 first prizes and $1 
second prizes. 


4. Buy CT, OGA, and other pins for 
the seniors who have only the certifi- 
cates that certify to their having passed 
the various GREGG WRITER tests; or 
place for them advance subscriptions for 
next year’s G.W. 

5. Hold a dinner in their honor, or 
see if the Rotary or Lions Club won’t 
have them in as honored guests at one 
of their luncheon or dinner meetings. 


And you have ideas, too, haven’t you? 
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Families - Familiesin Shorthand 


This third Chat on Simplified Outlir 


1es introduces the “-ive” Tribe 


LOUIS A. LESLIE 


N THE FIRST TWO ARTICLES, some of 

the families within the -ate tribe 

were given. Now you will see some 
of the families within another tribe 
almost as numerous—the -ive tribe. By 
an odd quirk of the English language, 
nearly all the -ive words are included 
in just two main families. One of these 
is the -sive family and the other the 
-tive family. 

The -sive family immediately divides 
into two groups. One is written with 
the comma-s and one with the other s. 

Nearly all the words in the -ive families 
are derivatives. Many of the words in 
which -ive follows the comma-s are 
words in which the primitive form ends 
in d. Notice these -ive derivatives 
formed from words like persuade and 
‘ vade ‘ 


C wat ae —_— 
Se Z Jy Lj 


Persuasive, evasive, decisive, excessive, possessive, 
elusive, exclusive, obtrusive, inclusive, conducive 


Most of the words in the -sive fam- 
ily, however, are written with the 
agg s. There is a fine family ending 


n -nsiv' ce 


5 G43 9 


¢ int expensive, re sponsive, 
omprehensive, aintdeiee. 


offensive 


defensive, 


T HERE IS A SMALL FAMILY in which -sive 


follows an r or an l. 
Z J 
os - 


Impulsive, repulsive, revulsive, convulsive; 
subversive, cursive, discursive, coercive 
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There is a group in which the -sive 
follows a circle vowel, often with the 
ending -ressive. 


5 Hf, ZZ 


Impressive, oppressive, expressive, repressive, 
aggressive; massive, abrasive, adhesive, cohesive, 
passive, submissive 


THE LARGEST SINGLE GROUPING within 
the -ive tribe is the -tive family. That 
is broken up into so many families that 
it makes a whole village in itself. Two 
graceful families, closely related, are 


those in -rative and -lative. 


So? eee > 2m 
wae, 2 ) 


Narrative, figurative, restorative, illustrative, co- 
operative, comparative, decorative, remunerative; 
superlative, relative, assimilative 


There is a small but useful series in 
-native, -mative, and -minative. 


2b bs 


e— 5 a 2 a 

Native, imaginative, originative, alternative; 

formative, informative, affirmative; nominative, 
rumi native 


There is a family in -tate that has a 
derivative family in -tative. 


OS. Pe 


_6/ 


Tentative, meditative, imitative, authoritative, 
rotative 
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THERE IS A GROUP OF MAVERICKS in thi 
tribe large enough to constitute several 
families. These are the -ctive words. 
Because the t is omitted from words 
ending in ct, the derivative in -ctive is 
formed by the addition of the joined v. 


fi 2 
222 DIF 
= a) 


\ctive, defective, effective, elective, selective, 
reflective, respective, detective, productive 


One of the families within the -ct 
family is that in -tractive, with an a, 
i, or wu after the tr. 


“Lo 3 + 
ce, 


Attractive, extractive; restrictive; instructive, 
destructive, constructive 


Il INALLY, THERE IS A SMALL GROUP in 
-ulative, in which the outlines are 
f ° , « ; » . - se , ° 
formed by adding v to the special word 
ending -ulate. 


“74 
Bie ee 
a me 
Speculat , cumumaltive regulative, stimulative 


IT WILL BE NOTICED IMMEDIATELY that 
most of the words in -ive are unusual 
words; very few are really common 
in business correspondence. The im- 
portance of the family grouping be- 
comes greater as the words become less 
common. The shorthand outline for a 
very common word is easy to remem- 
ber, even though there may be no other 
similar word in the language. The word 
will recur so frequently that it is al- 
ways on the tip of the pen. 

If each rare word presented a com- 
pletely new problem, the learner’s dif- 
ficulties would be multiplied. Fortu- 
nately, it is the rare words that seem 
to cluster together in family groups 
to the greatest extent. Thus, although 
the learner and the writer may seldom 
have an opportunity to write any one 
of the individual words, he is constant- 
ly given the opportunity to write one 
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of the words in the family. If he is 
aware of the existence of the family 
groupings, and if the shorthand sys- 
tem he writes is properly constructed, 
similar words will be written with sim- 
ilar outlines. Acquaintance with any 
member of the family will make it 
possible readily to construct the out- 
line for any other member. 


ONE OF THE SUREST MARKS of Doctor 
Gregg’s genius was the construction of 
a shorthand alphabet so strong that 
it is possible to use the principle of 
analogy (the writing of similar words 
with similar outlines) to a much greater 
extent than has ever been possible in 
any other successful shorthand system. 
Doctor Gregg’s greatest contribution 
to the science of shorthand was recog- 
nition of the fact that the shorthand 
alphabet should be based on the way 
the sounds are grouped in words in- 
stead of on the frequency of the in- 
dividual sounds. It was this discovery 
that made possible the blended con- 
sonants that are so helpful in maintain- 
ing the predominant curve motion in 
Gregg shorthand. It was this same 
discovery that makes it possible to 
carry the principle of analogy so far 
in the writing of word families. 


IT IS NOT NECESSARY to attempt to mem- 
orize the outlines of thousands of rare 
or unusual words; it would not be possi- 
ble, in any event. It is not necessary to 
attempt to memorize the analogical 
forms shown here for each family 
group. In each case, the family is 
written according to principle. You 
could have constructed these same out- 
lines simply from your knowledge of 
the system. Eventually you would have 
begun to notice these family groupings 
and would have found your speed in- 
creasing as you began to think in terms 
of shorthand and language families in- 
stead of attempting to deal with each 
word as a complete stranger. 

The material in these articles brings 
no new learning; it merely helps you 
to organize what you have already 
learned. Organization helps you to per- 
ceive these family relationships more 
rapidly and completely and will in- 
crease your ability to construct out- 
lines and, therefore, your ability to 
write rapidly and accurately. 
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Expert Borders and Designs 


ALAN C. LLOYD 


lr IS ONLY VERY RARELY that an office 

typist is asked to put a border or 

design on anything he types. When 
he is asked to, however, he wants to be 
able to make a design or border that 
is more professional than the simple 
little rows of x’s and o’s every typing 
beginner plays with. So—this month’s 
suggestions. 

If you will try your hand at copying 
the 31 illustrations shown here—they 
are just slightly reduced from the orig- 
inal pica type by which they were made 

you'll have at your finger tips quite 
a “vocabulary” of borders and designs 
you can draw upon at any moment. 


THE BORDER PATTERNS, shown in the first 
column, vary in difliculty. Because you 
may not characters 
used, let us review them. 

Illustration 1 is simply a double rule 
made of underscores—yet it tells the 
story of most of the other illustrations. 
You type the first line; you pull out 
or press in (depending on your type- 
writer make) the variable spacer; you 
roll the paper up slowly, slightly, care- 
fully, for a distance equal to about twice 
the thickness of your first typed line; 
you return the variable spacer to its 
normal position; then you type the 
second line. (Watch copy carefully.) 

Do Illustration 1 several times, with 
different amounts of space between the 
lines, until you can gauge exactly the 
amount of space to leave. You will find 
the line seale a big help in this. 


recognize all the 


Ik YOU SHOULD WANT TO VERIFY whethe 
a stroke will “fit” exactly where you 
want it, this is how to test it: Put the 
ribbon on “white” or “stencil,” so that 
the ribbon does not operate; then tap 
the stroke very lightly. You can tell 
from the slight impression on the 
paper whether the stroke “fits” or 
whether you need further adjustment. 

Illustration 2 is the same as Illus 
tration 1 except that, in 


spaces, another underscore has _ been 
typed exactly between the two lines. 
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alternating 


\fter typing the two lines, “test” your 
dash strokes before you type them in. 
If your two underscored lines are 
further apart than the ones in the illus- 
traton, your dashes may have to be 
repeated, overlapping one another in 
crder to fill the width. 

Illustrations 3, 4, 5, 6, and 17 ar 
adaptations of Jllustration 2. But here 
is a recommendation: Instead of typ- 
ing the two lines and then filling in 
between them, (a) type the first line; 
(b) “test” th that you are 
placing between the lines, and then 
type the strokes; and (c) “test” the 
positioning of the second rule, and then 
type it when your adjustment is ex- 
actly right. It takes practice. 

Can you tell what “filler strokes” are 
ised in those illustrations? J/lustration 
? uses periods; 4, small o’s, to get a 
chain effect: 5, small o’s; 6, small 2’s, 


(feet; 77, quotation marks. 


stroke 


eta rope 


ia) hag 
Ii. LUSTRATIONS 7, 8, 9, and 10 show what 
vou can do with the hyphen stroke. The 
llack blocks are made by putting five 
or six hyphens tight together. In cases 
like these, do not work block by block; 
instead, add hyphens across the entire 
row at one time. 

Illustration 10, with its alternating 
hyphens and periods (calling for test- 
ing and careful adjustment, incident- 
ally) is very neat and trim. J/lustration 
i? is the same pattern, but made with 
periods and underscores. Illustration 12 
takes one further step: the periods are 
alternated with two underscores, and 
all the underseores are double thick. 

Illustrations 12, 14, 15, and 16 in- 
dicate patterns with diagonals (/) and 
the underscores. Illustrations 18, 19, and 
20 show about as much as you can do 
with small and capital o’s—and it isn’t 
much. One of the hardest things possi- 
ble on most machines is getting the 
period in the center of an o. To do so, 
you may have to depress your back- 
space key part way to help position the 
period just right. To get the under- 
score to overlap part of the capital o, 
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Even at a glance, you can tell that the simplest designs are really the best 
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as in /llustration 20, you definitely do 
have to use the backspacer to hold the 
carriage in a half-way position. 
Illustration 21 is a real challenge. 
Can you guess of what strokes the “row 
ef flowers” is made? Three of them— 
asterisk, small i, and the underscore 
running through the base of the 7’s. 


Now THE DESIGNS. Almost any of the 
border patterns can be used for de- 
signs to decorate whole pages or corners 
of them; to fill blank spaces; to trim 
page numbers; to make boxes around 
headings in bulletins and publications; 
to ornament special reports, and so on. 
Illustration 22, “the pillar,” is attrac- 
tive, but it is not very useful beyond 
decorating a bulletin of some kind. You 
recognize, of course, the parentheses, 
the underscores, and the fact that the 
paper must be inserted sidewise in or- 
der to obtain the “fluting”’ effect. 
Illustration 23 is simply an applica- 
tion of Illustration 9. Illustration 24 
shows three ornaments you can put at 
the end of an announcement. I[llustra- 
tion 25, two styles for page numbers. 
Illustration 26, made entirely of un- 
derscores, has many applications, either 
in decorating a page or boxing a head- 
ing. Illustration 27 is a diamond-box for 
spotlighting a chapter number. //lustra- 
tion 28, “The Pepsi Glass,” makes a 
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good ornament for a gossipy column 
in a duplicated newspaper—and don’t 
forget the o’s for “bubbles.” 

Illustration 29, an application of Jllus- 
tation 15, features letters made of tight- 
packed hyphens. Jllustration 30—under- 
scores and periods—is the most 
sensible illustration in the entire group. 
lilustration $1 is an application of Illus. 
tration 2, as you have guessed. 


COPY THE ILLUSTRATIONS, not just for 
fun (although this kind of work is 
fun, akin to the typewriting “doodling” 
mentioned on these pages last Decem- 
ber) but so that you can have some pro- 
fessional borders and designs to use on 
the rare occasions you may need them. 
You should be able to copy the whole 
group in about forty minutes. 

You'll make mistakes, of course; but 
welcome them, for it is the mistakes 
that lead to new designs. Illustration 2, 
which is quite attactive, happened ac- 
cidentally when the writer was making 
a second copy of Jllustration 1! 

The numbers shown on the illustration 
are worth a second look, too. Note the 
?’s, 2’s, and 3’s under Illustration $1 
—they tell the story. When you have 
typed the number where you want it, 
hold the backspace key, slowly depress- 
ing it more and more while you tap the 
rumber again and again until it is 
the width you wish it to be. 


By Merrylen | 





“Why didn’t you tell me I had it in my 
briefcase all the time?” 
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If You Handle the Mail 


SARAH ALLEN 


7 YOU KNOW your local mail sched- 
ule? Suppose you work in a small 
town where, to catch the mail train or 
plane, mail must leave the post office 
by five-thirty. You might suggest to 
your employer that he plan to sign his 
mail before the afternoon collection or 
that you leave early enough each eve- 
ning to take it to the post office. 


1}0 YOU CONSIDER the day of the week 
in stamping your mail? It is useless 
to rush a letter by air mail and special 
delivery if it will arrive on a holiday 
or will be delivered on Saturday to a 
firm that operates on a five-day week. 
On the other hand, if by using a special- 
delivery stamp you can get your letter 
there by Friday, you might save a 
week-end’s delay. 


DO YOU REMEMBER to register or insure 
important mail? Nonnegotiables (a 
check or savings bond) cannot be in- 
sured; but, for negotiable securities 
(cash, stocks, jewels, etc.) the cost is 
small for the protection secured. Thirty 
cents will insure a parcel up to $200. 
More valuable articles should be sealed 
and sent as first-class registered mail, 
where the indemnity payable for loss, 
rifling, or damage is up to $1,000. 


OFTEN, AS IN SERVING NOTICE or pre- 
senting a claim, it is desirable to have 
proof that the item mailed has been 
received. A return receipt, requested 
at the time of mailing, costs only 5 
cents. It is less generally known that, 
for 10 cents, a return receipt may be 
requested after mailing. Another serv- 
ice that might be particularly valuable 
in tracing lost heirs, debtors, etce., is 
the return receipt showing address of 
delivery, which costs 31 cents, payable 
at the time of mailing. 

A sender’s receipt, or certificate of 
mailing, may be obtained on request and 
the payment of 1 cent for each piece 
of ordinary mail of any class. This fee 
carries with it no insurance or indem- 
nity but gives evidence that the item 
had been mailed. 
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Do YOU USE PRINTED LABELS on pack- 
ages? Parcel-post rates apply only to 
unsealed parcels (over eight ounces) 
unless they are labeled in printing to 
show the nature of the contents and 
bear an inscription authorizing postal 
inspection and giving the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer, producer, or 
shipper. Such parcels may not be ac- 
cepted by the postal clerk if improperly 
wrapped or if both the name and the 
address of the sender are not shown. Ac- 
cepting postal employees are personally 
liable for any loss occasioned by their 
failure to abide by postal regulations; 
so, if they insist that you rewrap a 
package, or that you show your name 
twice on a package that you are mail- 
ing to your own home, remember that 
they have to be punctilious. 

Enclosures other than those author- 
ized by law may make it necessary for 
you to pay first-class postage on a par- 
cel, even though it is unsealed and so 
wrapped that it may be easily exam- 
ined. Parcel-post regulations permit 
cards such as “Merry Christmas from 
Fred,” public-library cards accompany- 
ing books, or invoices whether printed 
or written. 

When a letter must accompany a par- 
cel, it should be enclosed in a separate 
stamped envelope and then attached to 
the package in such a manner that it 
will not seal the package nor cover the 
address thereon. 


DID YOU KNOW that the post office de- 
partment will assist with special prob- 
lems upon request. Day-old chicks, bees, 
or even baby alligators may be sent by 
mail under “special handling”; but 
poisons, explosives, flammables, and in- 
toxicating liquors are prohibited under 
severe penalties. 


CAN YOU USE A POSTAL SCALE correctly? 
Every business office should have an ac- 
curate postal scale. If you have access 
to such a weighing machine, use it. An 
employer can hardly be impressed with 
his staff’s efficiency if he checks up and 
finds that one 
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as in /llustration 20, you definitely do 
have to use the backspacer to hold the 
carriage in a half-way position. 
Illustration 21 is a real challenge. 
Can you guess of what strokes the “row 
ef flowers” is made? Three of them— 
asterisk, small i, and the underscore 
running through the base of the 7’s. 


Now THE DESIGNS. Almost any of the 
border patterns can be used for de- 
signs to decorate whole pages or corners 
of them; to fill blank spaces; to trim 
page numbers; to make boxes around 
headings in bulletins and publications; 
to ornament special reports, and so on. 
Illustration 22, “the pillar,” is attrac- 
tive, but it is not very useful beyond 
decorating a bulletin of some kind. You 
recognize, of course, the parentheses, 
the underscores, and the fact that the 
paper must be inserted sidewise in or- 
der to obtain the “fluting” effect. 
Illustration 23 is simply an applica- 
tion of Illustration 9. Illustration 24 
shows three ornaments you can put at 
the end of an announcement. IJllustra- 
tion 25, two styles for page numbers. 
Illustration 26, made entirely of un- 
derscores, has many applications, either 
in decorating a page or boxing a head- 
ing. Illustration 27 is a diamond-box for 
spotlighting a chapter number. //llustra- 
tion 28, “The Pepsi Glass,” makes a 
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good ornament for a gossipy column 
in a duplicated newspaper—and don’t 
forget the o’s for “bubbles.” 

Illustration 29, an application of Jllus- 
tation 15, features letters made of tight- 
packed hyphens. Jllustration 30—under- 
scores and periods—is the most 
sensible illustration in the entire group. 
lilustration $1 is an application of Illus. 
tration 2, as you have guessed. 


COPY THE ILLUSTRATIONS, not just for 
fun (although this kind of work is 
fun, akin to the typewriting “doodling” 
mentioned on these pages last Decem- 
ber) but so that you can have some pro- 
fessional borders and designs to use on 
the rare occasions you may need them. 
You should be able to copy the whole 
group in about forty minutes. 

You'll make mistakes, of course; but 
welcome them, for it is the mistakes 
that lead to new designs. Illustration 2, 
which is quite attactive, happened ac- 
cidentally when the writer was making 
a second copy of Jllustration 1! 

The numbers shown on the illustration 
are worth a second look, too. Note the 
1’s, 2’s, and 3’s under Illustration $1 
—they tell the story. When you have 
typed the number where you want it, 
hold the backspace key, slowly depress- 
ing it more and more while you tap the 
rumber again and again until it is 
the width you wish it to be. 
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“Why didn’t you tell me I had it in my 
briefcase all the time?” 
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If You Handle the Mail 


SARAH ALLEN 


D° YOU KNOW your local mail sched- 
ule? Suppose you work in a small 
town where, to catch the mail train or 
plane, mail must leave the post office 
by five-thirty. You might suggest to 
your employer that he plan to sign his 
mail before the afternoon collection or 
that you leave early enough each eve- 
ning to take it to the post office. 


1}0 YOU CONSIDER the day of the week 
in stamping your mail? It is useless 
to rush a letter by air mail and special 
delivery if it will arrive on a holiday 
or will be delivered on Saturday to a 
firm that operates on a five-day week. 
On the other hand, if by using a special- 
delivery stamp you can get your letter 
there by Friday, you might save a 
week-end’s delay. 


Do YOU REMEMBER to register or insure 
important mail? Nonnegotiables (a 
check or savings bond) cannot be in- 
sured; but, for negotiable securities 
(cash, stocks, jewels, etc.) the cost is 
small for the protection secured. Thirty 
cents will insure a parcel up to $200. 
More valuable articles should be sealed 
and sent as first-class registered mail, 
where the indemnity payable for loss, 
rifling, or damage is up to $1,000. 


OFTEN, AS IN SERVING NOTICE or pre- 
senting a claim, it is desirable to have 
proof that the item mailed has been 
received. A return receipt, requested 
at the time of mailing, costs only 5 
cents. It is less generally known that, 
for 10 cents, a return receipt may be 
requested after mailing. Another serv- 
ice that might be particularly valuable 
in tracing lost heirs, debtors, etc., is 
the return receipt showing address of 
delivery, which costs 31 cents, payable 
at the time of mailing. 

A sender’s receipt, or certificate of 
mailing, may be obtained on request and 
the payment of 1 cent for each piece 
of ordinary mail of any class. This fee 
carries with it no insurance or indem- 
nity but gives evidence that the item 
had been mailed. 
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Do YOU USE PRINTED LABELS on pack- 
ages? Parcel-post rates apply only to 
unsealed parcels (over eight ounces) 
unless they are labeled in printing to 
show the nature of the contents and 
bear an inscription authorizing postal 
inspection and giving the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer, producer, or 
shipper. Such parcels may not be ac- 
cepted by the postal clerk if improperly 
wrapped or if both the name and the 
address of the sender are not shown. Ac- 
cepting postal employees are personally 
liable for any loss occasioned by their 
failure to abide by postal regulations; 
so, if they insist that you rewrap a 
package, or that you show your name 
twice on a package that you are mail- 
ing to your own home, remember that 
they have to be punctilious. 

Enclosures other than those author- 
ized by law may make it necessary for 
you to pay first-class postage on a par- 
cel, even though it is unsealed and so 
wrapped that it may be easily exam- 
ined. Parcel-post regulations permit 
cards such as “Merry Christmas from 
Fred,” public-library cards accompany- 
ing books, or invoices whether printed 
or written. 

When a letter must accompany a par- 
cel, it should be enclosed in a separate 
stamped envelope and then attached to 
the package in such a manner that it 
will not seal the package nor cover the 
address thereon. 


DID YOU KNOW that the post office de- 
partment will assist with special prob- 
lems upon request. Day-old chicks, bees, 
or even baby alligators may be sent by 
mail under “special handling”; but 
poisons, explosives, flammables, and in- 
toxicating liquors are prohibited unde. 
severe penalties. 


CAN YOU USE A POSTAL SCALE correctly? 
Every business office should have an ac- 
curate postal scale. If you have access 
to such a weighing machine, use it. An 
employer can hardly be impressed with 
his staff’s efficiency if he checks up and 
finds that one 
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Samples of work done by students of the shorthand classes of 
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“60, 80, 100, 120-How Do We Get Them ?” 


rihanna 
OilVUiUlQala 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


Director of 


N A FEW SHORT 
MONTHS, nearly 
half a million 


will tuck their di- 
plomas under their 
arms and turn their rhat the most of it 
world—the world of 
business. Some will 
face that future with 
confidence — others 


And most of them 


You wonder how they 
And you look to see the knac 
You watch the foot in action, . : 
Or the shoulder, or the back: hand tests in this 
shorthand students But when you spot the answer 

Where the higher glamours lur} 
You'll find with concentratior 

Mixed with much determinatior 
is practice 

eyes toward a new \nd the rest of it is we 


They all have certain canny w 
Who reach the topmost round; give tests to em- 
have certair 
At getting over ground; 


Awards 


do it, ; 


o how we use you 
typing and _ short- 


ompany. We use the 
tests for applicants, 
vhenever we are em- 
ploying typists, 


rl tenographers, o1 


secretaries. We also 


ployees at their re- 


- ppd But when you spot the reason, quest. W = post on 
with diffidence; but Though the fellow is a Turk, our bulletin board 
all these students You will find in moving higher the scores of those 


hope to be able to 
find a niche in the 
business world. 

But first, most 
shorthand beginners 
in business have a pre-employment test 
to pass. We recall how long it took us 
tu transcribe three letters perfectly, 
urranging the transcript attractively 
on a letterhead! But we were proud of 
the letters when they were written 
and pride in one’s work is noted by 
employers as a valuable asset. 

If you students have never taken 
an office test, you may wonder what 
it will be like! Will the employment 
manager, for instance, be as lenient in 
rating your transcript as the teachers 
in your school have been? 


\nd the rest of it i 


ISMPLOYMENT STANDARDS and_ school 
standards necessarily differ. For one 
thing, your transcript will not be ac- 
ceptable to a businessman unless it is 
mailable. By “mailable,’”’ we mean cor- 
rect in all essentials, and neatly and at- 
tractively typed. The office dictation test 
may or may not be a five-minute timed 
test, as your school tests have been. 
Many firms now do use the same sort 
of five-minute tests. Miss Nellie C. Up- 
ton, Personnel Director of the American 
Education Press, Inc., has been order- 
ing our GREGG WRITER tests, and wrote 
us explainin® how she uses them: 
“Tam glad to answer your question as 
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Up the laurel-covered spire, 
That the bulk of it is practice 


employees who meet 
work. our standards, using 
the individual’s best 
test and changing 
the posting when- 
' improvement is made on a new 
test to keep the records up to date. 

“From time to time, I conduct a typ- 
ing practice class the first hour in the 
work day, for those clerical employees 
who do not meet our typing standards 
but who would like to qualify. In addi- 
tion to supervising practice, I start 
with one-minute testing and work up 
to the fifteen-minute test, discontinu- 
ing the class when the results show that 
the typing ability of the trainees is 
fairly well established. 

“The results of this kind of practic 
have been quite satisfying and seem 
to justify the time taken from the job. 
I hope that the use of your tests in the 
schools will help to bring about needed 
improvement, as it has here.” 

Your performance on a pre-employ- 
ment test will be determined largely by 
your performance on the school tests. 
The more dictation tests you take and 
qualify on in school, the more proficient 
you will be on your first job. 


Grantland R 


“How DO WE OBTAIN the beautiful cer- 
tificates and pins shown on the GREGG 
WRITER poster on our bulletin board? 
We are juniors and have a shorthand 
speed of about 80 words a minute. How 
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“You're not in business school now, Miss Brush; 
we don’t grade your work here—we can’t use 
but one transcript—and that a perfect one!” 


soon shall we be able to take the test 
for those 100- and 120-word pins?” 
These questions recently received 
from a class of students show the in- 
terest manifested in our beautiful new 
certificates! These certificates were re- 
produced for our new poster, and the 
poster will be sent to any school upon 
request to our Credentials Department. 
Here’s how to earn these awards: 
The shorthand beginner, writing 60 
to 80 words a minute, may with prac- 


tice earn the 100- and 120-word pins 
and/or certificates in another few 


months. With the attractive certificates 
and pins to work for, those months will 
be so interesting they’ll fly by fast! 


THE GREGG SHORTHAND SPEED TESTS are 
published in BUSINESS TEACHER, which 
will be mailed to bona fide business 
teachers upon request. They begin at 
60 words. Certificates and/or pins are 
issued at 60, 80, 100, and 120 words a 
minute. Pins only are awarded on the 
140- and 160-word tests. The certifi- 
cate fee is ten cents, and the pin fee on 
speeds up to and including 120 words, 
twenty-five cents. 

The official shorthand speed test must 
be dictated in five minutes. The tests 
are counted off in quarter minutes for 
the convenience of the timer. The notes 
must be transcribed on the typewriter 
as soon as possible after the dictation 
of the test. Students may read their 
notes over before transcribing them, 
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but the time required for reading them 
will be charged against transcribing 
time. For instance, the time allowed in 
which to transcribe the 400 words of 
an 80-word test is 45 minutes. If it 
takes 10 minutes to read the notes over 
first, then 35 minutes remain in which 
to type the transcript. 

The maximum time allowed for tran- 
scribing the respective shorthand speed 
tests is: 


60 words a minute—45 minutes 
80 words a minute—45 minutes 
100 words a minute—1 hour 
120 words a minute—1l1 hour 


The maximum number of errors al- 
lowed on each school test is: 


60 words a minute—15 errors 
80 words a minute—20 errors 
100 words a minute—25 errors 
120 words a minute—30 errors 


= 


IN ADDITION TO THE AWARDS that you 
may earn on the shorthand speed tests, 
other suitable awards are available on 
an office-type, mailable transcription 
project published in the BUSINESS EDu- 
CATION WORLD each month. 

The Junior Transcription Achieve- 
ment Certificate is available for satis- 
factory performance on Transcription 
Assignment A; the Senior Transcrip- 
tion Achievement Certificate for Assign- 
ments A and B; and the Superior Tran- 
scription Achievement Certificate and/ 
cr O. B. E. Pin for satisfactory per- 
formance on Assignments A, B, and C. 

Interest, enthusiasm, ambition, and 
perseverance presage accomplishment. 
The student who has qualified for the 
120-word Shorthand Speed Certificate, 
the 50-word Competent Typist Certifi- 
cate, and the Superior Transcription 
Achievement Award need have no 
qualms about taking a pre-employment 
dictation test. Indeed, he will be well 
equipped to qualify on an office test 
with credit to himself, his teacher, and 
his school—and he will probably sur- 
prise the employment manager, too! 

Working for the awards offered to 
you under our Credentials Plan will 
inspire you and your classmates (if 
you are in school) to your best efforts. 
A test that is used in the business office 
is a good test for you to take in school. 
And the certificates and pins are nice 
goals to strive for, don® you think 
so? Let’s go! How many can you win? 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(341 Standard Words) 
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All clubs of test papers should be March 


accompanied by a typewritten list of 
names to expedite checking and insure 
accuracy in making out’ certificate 
March copy is good as membership 
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receipt of the April, 1950, issue ©.G.A. Membership Test 
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Senior Awards Test Material 
Senior O.A.T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following tabulation. Then type the covering letter (supply name 
and address), preparing it for the signature of Mr. Sheridan. Paragraph properly. 
Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on first writing, in 40 minutes. 


BROWN, WYMAN, PALMER, SHERIDAN, INC. 
Real Estate 
500 Madison Avenue ELdorado 9-8320 


James R. Sheridan 


INDUSTRIAL & LOFT SPACE 








=70 5,000 sq. ft. 75¢ sq. ft. sprinkler 

£36 10,000 sq. ft. 55¢ sq. ft. sprinkler, 2 elevators 

228 14,000 sq. ft. 75¢ sq. ft. fireproof, sprinkler 

258 20,000 sq. ft. 80¢ sq. ft. subway at door 

213 40,000 sq. ft. 50¢ sq. ft. railroad siding, platform 

£29 20,000 sq. ft $1.10 sq. ft. loading platform 

254 180,000 sq. ft. 40¢ sq. ft. 1 story, siding 

=69 55,000 sq. ft. 45¢ sq. ft. railroad siding, 1 elevator, 
sprinkler 

258 50,000 sq. ft. 40¢ sq. ft. loading platform 

236 150,000 sq. ft. 30¢ sq. ft. excellent labor market 

=56 80,000 sq. ft 30¢ sq. ft. 1 story, siding 


Prime loft space available from 75¢ to $1.50 per sq. f 


= 


OFFICES 
251 5,000 sq. ft. 2.00 sq. ft. Grand Central area 
215 18,000 sq. ft. $1.35 sq. ft. convenient transportation 
£72 10,000 sq. ft $2.00 sq. ft. excellent location, 
air conditioned, 
Pennsylvania Station area 
283 20,000 sq. ft $3.75 oq. {t. new building, air conditioned, 
Rockefeller Center area 
243 20,000 sq. ft $3.85 sq. ft. New building, air conditioned, 
Greeley Square area 
=30 150,000 sq. ft. $2.00 sq. ft air conditioned, Greeley 


Prime office space available from $1.50 


Dear Mr. 

The accompanying listing of office 
and loft space that we have to offer in 
the Grand Central, Pennsylvania, and 
Greeley Square areas is sent in response 
to your request. As you will see, there is 
a great variety from which to choose; 
but, of course, a visit to the properties 
will be necessary in order to appreciate 
their values. If you will let us know 
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Square area 


to $5.00 per sa. ft 


when you would care to visit some of 
them, we shall be glad to arrange a tour. 
Perhaps you will telephone us at EL- 
dorado 9-8320? 
Very truly yours, 
BROWN, WYMAN, PALMER, 
SHERIDAN, INC. 
James R. Sheridan, 
Manager. 
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Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test. 


(To find the yross number of words you write, divide yross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten 

words for cach error to get net words written, Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per 

minute. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting 
the gross number of strokes written. 

Strokes 


People often say that they would like to do some good 
in the world. Then they add that they have no chance 
to do so: they have too many responsibilities at home 
and in business. That is a common error. 

Every man can find on his own doorstep adventures 
for the soul—in helpfulness to others, our surest source 
of true peace and satisfaction. We do not have to neg- 
lect our duties or do spectacular things to know this 
happiness. 

Begin anywhere—in office, classroom, factory, sub- 
way. There have been smiles across a streetcar aisle that 
eased a grave worry. Sometimes a friendly glance is 
like a single ray of sunshine, piercing a darkness we 
ourselves may not dream is there. 

Most of us hesitate to approach a stranger because 
we fear that we will be repulsed. That is why we seem 
indifferent, when we are merely timid. If you would like 
to have an adventurous soul, you must break through 
the barrier of aloofness, and you must resolve in advance 
that you will not mind a rebuff. If we maintain a cor- 
diality but a reserve in our approach, we find that we 
open doors of service and friendship when we open 
ourselves. 

One day I was traveling through Germany in a third- 
class railway carriage. In my compartment were also 
an eager youth and a worried old man. As we neared 
the big city, the old man anxiously commented that he 
did not know his way about the city and was afraid that 
he would lose his way before reaching the hospital 
where his son lay dangerously ill. 
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To this the young man replied, “I know the city well. 
I will get off with you and take you to your son. Then 
I will catch a later train.”” When they left, they walked 
together like brothers. Who can measure the effect of 
that small deed? 

When I look back upon my own youth, I realize 
how important to me were the help, understanding, and 
gentleness that so many people gave me. These men 
and women entered my life and became powers within 
me. They did not know it. I did not myself perceive the 
significance of their help at that time. I do now. 

We all owe so much to others who have knowingly or 
unknowingly helped us that, when we stop to consider 
the matter, we cannot help but wonder how much we 
ourselves may have helped others. The complete answer 
must remain hidden from us, although we are often 
allowed to see some little fraction of it so that we may 
not lose courage. You may be sure, however, that the 
effect of your life on those around you is or can be great. 

People too often say that they wish they were rich, 
for then they could do great things for many people. 
But to hand ten dollars to someone who needs it is not 
a sacrifice or service if you can well afford the money. 
The widow’s mite was worth more than all the rich 
men’s donations. We may not all be rich in dollars, but 
we can be rich in love and friendship and generosity. 
Our own interest and concern is worth more than all the 
money in the world. 

The most wonderful life for you is right where you 
happen to be, especially if you put your soul to the ad- 
venturous test of a thousand little trials. Such a career 
demands patience, devotion, and daring. It calls for 
strength of will, but in this kind of adventuring you will 
find the only true happiness.—Adapted from Observations 
by the Famous Medical Missionary Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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Strokes 


1538 
1594 
1652 
1707 
1725 


Leia’ 


1775 
1825 
1876 
1927 
1985 
2038 
2089 
2142 
2192 
2247 
2297 
2354 
2408 
2469 

21 
575 
2630 
2688 
2738 
2795 
2850 
2906 


2927 


Pe 
Pe) 
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2978 
3033 
3092 
3146 
3205 
3234 
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Junior Awards Test Material 
for March 


Junior O.G.A. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Copy the letter below in your best style of shorthand, trying to make your 

notes look as nearly as possible like our expert penman’s here. The test may be written 

in one column or two columns, whichever you prefer. It may be submitted on your 

regular notebook paper or any other stationery that will allow you to do your best 
work. Ruled paper is not required, but usually helps keep your writing uniform. 
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Junior O.A.T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Four single-spaced paragraphs regarding the beginning of a letter is the 
assignment. Follow the copy carefully, and type neatly, evenly, and accurately. As a head- 
ing, center the words “Dear Sir,’ in all capital letters. 


Tradition and custom are hard to 
change. Almost everyone will agree that 
the salutation “dear” in a business letter 
is antique and meaningless, but the 
question is whether the proposal to get 
rid of it will catch on. 


The Society for Abolishing “Dear” in 
Letters has been launched. It urges 
that letters be started simply “Mr. 
Jones” or just plain “George.” Inquiries 
among friends of the founder in the 
commercial world were unanimous in 
agreeing that “dear” was obsolete and 
should be discarded. 


Gummed stickers have begun to ap- 
pear that read, in bold face, “Let’s drop 
the ‘dear’ in business letters.” At the 
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bottom, in small type, is the inquiry: 
“Are you with us?” It is suggested that 
the use of the stickers will allow a letter 
to get started without the offending 
word. They are also supposed to elicit 
a chuckle from the recipient—and per- 
haps his support. 

The idea for the Society came to a 
Chicago man as he started to dictate a 
letter to a client who was not a close 
personal friend. After pondering the 
salutation “dear,” he decided it was 
meaningless, whether his correspondent 
was a friend or an enemy. The reason 
behind the proposed change is perfectly 
sound; and, while tradition is very hard 
to change, “dear” may ultimately revert 
to its correct use as a term of affection. 
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Shorthand 
Speed Builder 
No.2 > 


CLYDE I. BLANCHARD 


AST MONTH read about one 
easy way of increasing your short- 
hand speed 20 words a minute- 

by writing only one word more every 

three seconds. This month I am going 
to tell you about another way that you 
may think is even easier! This plan 
doesn’t involve taking dictation or ,writ- 
ing faster. The plan is so simple that, 
when I describe it in three words, you 
will be inclined to give it very little 
consideration. The three words are 

Write More Shorthand. That is all. 

But what do those three words really 
mean to you? Let me tell you what 
they mean to me. 


you 


SHORTHAND, TO ME, is much more than 
a system of rapid writing for the use 
of stenographers, secretaries, and re- 
porters. It is the modern way of writ- 
ing, which is taking the place of the 
old, out-of-date longhand writing be- 
cause it is so much easier. The only 
reason you may think longhand is 
easier is that you have written it for 
years, whereas you may have written 
shorthand for only a brief time. Sup- 
pose that you had learned shorthand 
instead of longhand when you first 
learned to write and that now you were 
learning to write longhand. The teacher 
asks you to write the word headache in 
longhand. You use the same kind of 
curves and straight lines and circles as 
you use in writing shorthand, but see 
how many strokes you have to put to- 


Your practice need not 
be confined to speed 
lrills ust write more 
| orthand ind watch 
| YOur pe } ncre ise! 





gether. What a headache! It’s so simple 
in shorthand. 

So, if you will stop writing longhand 
and use shorthand instead, you will 
find that, whenever you hear a word 
dictated to you, you will think of the 
shorthand outline instead of the long- 
hand outline and write it faster than 
you can when you write shorthand 
only part of the time and longhand the 
rest of the time. 


IN ORDER TO WRITE SHORTHAND FAST, 
you must think the outlines fast. If you 
write shorthand only a few minutes 
a day in the classroom and a few 
minutes more during your home prep- 
aration—perhaps five hours a week 
at the most—and write longhand all 
the rest of the time that you are writ- 
ing, you are not giving yourself a fair 
chance to build the habit of writing 
shorthand automatically, as you now 
write longhand. 

Now you see the tremendous value 
of the words, write more shorthand. 
You can prove their efficacy yourself. 

When you want to accomplish some- 
thing that is important, you first make 
a plan, then you follow it. Here is a 
simple plan for writing more short- 
hand: Use it personally every day. 

Carry a small notebook in your pocket 
or purse, and write all your personal 
memos in shorthand. If a new word 
stumps you, write it alphabetically as 
it sounds. (The one great rule in short- 


eT a ee eee ; Ae 
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“What's so about 


wonderful 
the 100-word Certificate!” 


it—he’s only got 





hand is “Write by sound.”) Afterwards, 
you can look up the preferred outline 
in your shorthand dictionary. When 
you do, you will probably be surprised 
to find that you wrote it correctly the 
first time. If you will always remember 
that shorthand is easy, you will never 
hesitate to write any word in the Eng- 
lish language. 

Just think of how much more short- 
kand you will write when you write 
your diary, your grocery and shopping 
lists, your lesson assignments, all in 
shorthand. 

I am sure that you won’t want to be 
rewarded for following this plan, but 
you certainly will be. Your shorthand 
speed will increase rapidly. You will 
enjoy your class or office work much 
more. 


Do I PRACTICE what I am preaching to 
you? I surely do. I wrote this entire 
article in shorthand; and, what is more, 
I turned my shorthand notes over to 
my secretary and she transcribed them 
perfectly. When you substitute short- 
hand for longhand, you can read short- 
hand as easily as you can well-written 
longhand—and easier than the kind of 
longhand many persons write! 

Exchange shorthand notes with one 
of your friends in your shorthand class. 
Just the thought of letting one of your 
friends see your shorthand will stimu- 
late you to write in your best style. 
Soon you will find yourselves writing 
each other in shorthand and enjoying 
it. And you will be on your way to 
becoming an accomplished shorthand 
writer just by 


WRITING MORE SHORTHAND. 
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A Primer for Secretaries 


(Concluded from page 396) 


thing else. But, before you give up, be 
sure you’re not dissatisfied just because 
you’re trying to adjust yourself to the 
great difference between school life and 
life in the business world. 

Have I made that world sound like 
a hard-boiled, relentless place in which 
you, the beginning secretary, will never 
get a chance to play around as you did 
in school? Well, I’m afraid that’s the 
way it is—in the business world of 
successful people. But if you’re in- 
terested in your work—if you get sat- 
isfaction from a job well done—then 
my implications won’t scare you out. 


REMEMBER THAT THE SECRETARY’S JOB 
may be a wonderful stepping-stone to 
other jobs in an organization. I doubt 
if there is any other so-called insignif- 
icant: job that will give you a better 
background for getting ahead. The 
skills of a good secretary, which in- 
clude being doormat and diplomat, will 
often help you to get a job in an organ- 
ization that otherwise wouldn’t even 
consider hiring you. 


Simple Susie 


How to meet a crisis 





aw 


“Relieve me, the only reason I'm asking for a 
raise is so that I can pay my income tax.”’ 
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“Try and Stop ‘Em” 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court 


GENERATION AGO the girl or woman 
A shorthand reporter was a rare 
avis—to translate literally into 
good colloquial usage, a rare bird. She 
was in the same category as the woman 
doctor or the woman lawyer. Her sex 
was still immersed in a Victorian mist 
(or myth) that was supposed to obscure 
or cushion her mind from the sterner 
facts of life that both medicine and law 
dealt with so candidly. So, too, there 
was a vocabulary of anatomy and biol- 
ogy, common to courts but taboo to 
women; and it was thought out of the 
question—‘not done”—for women short- 
hand writers to sit at the reporter’s 
table and “take’’ such terminology with 
the indifference and aplomb of men. 
But certainly that time is past, along 
with the explosion of many another 
myth. Whether it is because we are 
living in a more candid and objective 
world, or whether it was a false premise 
in the first place, I will not be so dog- 
matic as to say; perhaps it is a combi- 
nation of both. Where, not so many 
years ago in any shorthand reporting 
convention or other gathering of the 
reporting profession we (of the so- 
called dominant sex) gazed suspiciously 
upon the occasional woman reporter, 
we now wonder anxiously if they are 
not soon destined to outnumber us in 
a field that we had confidently expected 
they would not invade. 


OF COURSE, THE FACT Is there is nothing 
about the shorthand reporting profes- 
sion that makes it less fitting for a 
woman than for a man, and that per- 
tains to all elements or facets of it. 
Women have long since proved that they 
are equal to men in the acquiring of 
shorthand skill. Indeed, the very first 
recognized shorthand speed champion 
was a woman, and members of her sex 
are still matching skill for skill with the 
best of the male writers and reporters. 
Women are especially fitted for the 
meticulous accuracy of detail so neces- 
sary to the reporting of sworn speech 
and rendering it into a well-ordered 


and faithful transcript. There is no 
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arduous manual labor in reporting, only 
the labor of high and delicate skill, 
which, while frequently tiring and even 
nerve wracking, is well within the phys- 
ical capacity of the so-called weaker 
sex. And we shall accept the dictum of 
authorities on the subject that they are 
the equal of their brothers in mental 
capacity and alertness! 


THE EARLIEST WOMEN REPORTERS were 
what are called free-lance reporters; 
that is, reporters unattached to courts 
or official bodies or commissions, but 
who found reporting a profitable pro- 
fession and one in which there were 
many advantages in contrast to secre- 
tarial or commercial work. There were, 
however, at that time many states, and 
there are still, that had no official sys- 
tem of reporting and where reporters 
were hired per day, or at a folio rate, 
to report court and other official pro- 
ceedings, and although not officials 
many women reporters in those early 
days were, in effect, official court re- 
porters nonetheless. 

It was not until comparatively 
recently that the tradition which 
favored the male reporter as a court 
official was broken and the appointing 
officers began to appoint members of 
both sexes indiscriminately, on the basis 
of merit alone. It was only in the 1930’s, 
for instance, that New York State, 
which is strictly a Civil Service state, 
appointed the first woman reporter to 
their Supreme Court. Up to then sev- 
eral women reporters had passed the 
quadrennial examination for Supreme 
Court reporter, the most difficult re- 
porting examination in the country; but, 
although bound by law to appoint one 
of the top three, the appointing powers, 
on the strength of tradition alone, re- 
fused appointment to eligible women 
reporters high on the passing list. 


SINCE THAT FIRST APPOINTMENT of a 
woman reporter, there have been seven 
other appointments of women reporters 
to the Supreme Court in the New York 
City district, all of them possessing the 
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very highest reporting ability. 
One of them headed a list of more than 
180 (mostly men) who 
another girl took second place 
on another list of more than 150, mostly 
male, reporters; all of them passed 
high on. their etive lists, with 
averages in the  nineties—indicating 
conclusively they were equal in 
reporting aptitude and ability to the 
best of the men reportei 

I have chosen New York State and 
the Supreme Court examinations in the 
New York City district as example 
only because of the rigid Civil Servic: 
rules that govern appointment and the 
uniformity of examination in that dis 
trict. All over the country there is 
marked increase in the number of 
women reporters who take their place 
as officials in courts and commissions. 
This is particularly noticeable in the 
states examinations are held 
(either for a Certified Shorthand Re 


grade of 
reporters 
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1 
where 


porter certificate or for the specific 
position itself), where tradition and 
politics are not controlling, but where 
each candidate, male or female, stands 


on 
Ofl 


an equal footing. 


THERE IS o, ] 
feel, that favor 
of the woman reporter and that may, in 
time, make her the numerical rival of 
he male reporter. A girl “takes” to 
he writing of shorthand as a means of 


1 


ivelihood, more so than the proud, i - 


ANOTHER VITAL FACTOR, 


has “broken the ice” in 


t 
t 
l 


ibited adolescent male, chiefly because 
in the commercial field “stenographer” 
or “secretary” is almost synonymous 


with “girl.” Few boys (unfortunately 
for them) learn shorthand; so, by 
mere numbers alone 
crucible from which must 
reporter. Girls, too, once they cease to 
regard 


look upon it as a life career, possess the 


shorthand 


tenacity of purpo that perhaps 
more conducive than any otl quality 
to the making of a fa horthand 


writer, and eventually a reporter. 

The path to reporting skill for the 
woman reporter is no different than that 
for the man. It is, like the shorthand 
art itself, universal and requires the 
same application and industry. Note 
the story told in the pages this month 
of the rise to reporting prominence of 


the most recent appointee to the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
{?() 


District of New York Miss Florence 
Lechleider, who at 25 years of age now 
sits at the official’s table of one of the 
most active and important courts of the 
country. The details of her progress to 
this position are most instructive. She, 
it is true, received the best reporting 
instruction that could be given, but in- 
struction alone does not make a report- 
er; more important is tenacity of pur 
pose and ambition such as was displayed 
by Miss Lechleider. 


I RECITE, TOO, from the experience of 
another woman reporter, Anna 
Pollmann, the first girl ever to be ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court of New 
York State, whose story was told in 
these pages a few years ago: 

She had been graduated 
shorthand classes of a business school 
and was working as a stenographer 
when her employer became involved in 
a lawsuit. Along with the lawyers for 
her employer, she went to court “just 
to see what a court looks like.’”? Becom- 
ing fascinated by the activity of the 
court reporter who followed the wit- 
nesses with his pen, she took out her 
own notebook and attempted to take 
She remained after court 
recessed to talk to the official reporter; 
and and there determined she 
would be a reporter herself. Acting on 
that determination, she immediately 
entered the night classes of a business 


‘hool, for dictation practi 


fine 


from the 


notes also. 


then 


LISTEN TO HER PROGRAM thereafter, as 
told by herself: 


I reviewed n shorthand principle thor- 
ghly, bought a shorthand dictionary and began 
practicing in earnest. I used to take a note- 


book and go to lectures. Sunday 
‘The Book of the 


afternoon I]! 
Hour,” a weekly 
learned professor 


went to the 


di ion by a famous 


. . That spring I came across an article in the 
GREGG WRITER pointing to the usefulness of the 
for thand pr: ce. I thought it over, 

en drew out the $150 left in 1 bank account 
and bought a radio 1 begar take down 
peech ermons, and travel tall + = 2 ae 


ntact with a Supreme Court reporter who wa 
ell known for his successful classes. I joined 
My instructor very kindly lent me volumes of 
timony for additional practice 
ass work. By threats, promises, and payments 
money, I cajoled my unwilling brother int 


rhie f i riigehit veel 


outside of 


See what I mean! Try 
from 
make 


to keep ‘em 


becoming reporters once they 
' 


ip their minds to do it! 
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From a Reporter's Notebook 
FLORENCE E. LECHLEIDER 


Official Reporter, Federal Court, Southern District of New York 
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Transcript of the Notes by 
Florence Lechleider 


(Shorthand on page 421 


‘) Ik recall hi asking you if he 1 get in 
h with his wife?’ 
A I don’t remember now, but he could have 


Q Do you recall him asking you that? 
A I don’t remember at the moment 


Q You say he could have gotten in touch with his 
wife. Is that right? 


A I didn’t say that. I sald he could have asked me 
I don’t remember at the moment that he d 

Q He might have asked you? 

A That is right 


Q That is what you mea 

A Yes, sir. 

Qf he did ask you that you remember 

our answer was? 

A I couldn’t remember an answer to that if I don’t 
remember whether he had asked me or not 

Q Do you rer er telli ! hat he et get 1 

ch with | wife 

A I couldn't t that I t s whether 1} 
asked me 

Q If he did a you, would you have permitted hin 
get in touch with his wife 

A I don’t know whether I would or not. I don’t know 
what I would have done under the circumstances 


Q You have bee in your calling for a long ti 
haven’t you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many years? 

A 22 years. 


Q Where a person is under arrest under the circ 
stances that existed at the time you saw this ma 
would you have permitted him to get in touch with his 
wife? 


A It would depend « the cir 


ing the arrest 


If You Handle the Mail 


Concluded from page 407) 


night’s mail is 30 or 40 cents over what 
it should be because of wasted stamps. 
On the other hand, far more serious 
consequences might result were an im- 
portant letter returned to the sender 
because it bore insufficient postage. 


DO YOU ALWAYS CHECK ADDRESSES? Per- 
haps the most common reason for mail’s 
being returned to the sender is incor- 
rect addressing. It is embarrassingly 
easy to slip up and write something 
like “Detroit, New York.” Form the 
habit of checking over the addresses as 
you stamp the letters and again as you 
mail them. Don’t use haphazard ad- 
dresses, neglecting to show the full 
name, failing to designate whether 
street or avenue, or omitting the zone. 

Uncle Sam runs a wonderfully com- 
plex postal system for the convenience 
of you and your employer. An efficient 
secretary will know and will take ad- 
vantage of the various services offered. 
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l. Is it correct to use “is” or “was” in 
the following sentence: My attending physician 
(is or was) the one who handled the operation.— 
mS. 


We infer that by “my attending 
physician” you refer to your present 
physician. Therefore is would be used, 
even though the past tense is used in 
the subordinate clause, who handled. 

However, if the reference is to the 
physician who was your attending phy- 
sician at some time in the past and in 
addition was the one who attended a 
certain operation, then was would be 
used. It is all a matter of meaning. 


a I've heard the phrase “Me, too” frequently 
used. Ig that considered correct usage, or should 
one say “I, too,’ instead 7— P.W. 


The choice of “Me, too” or “I, too” 
would depend entirely on the construc- 
tion of the sentence—on whether the 
objective or the nominative form is re- 
quired; for example: 

Please send a copy to Mr. Smith, and 
one to me, too. I, too, am just de- 
lighted with the news. 

2. “Count me in on the gift, Alice.” 

“Me, too,” said another. 

3. “I’m much chagrined at the whole 
matter.” 

“I, too,”” chimed in the file clerk 


~ | Is this correct: “The properties are in the 
same condition that the average property owner 
maintains tenant-occupied buildings.”—M.E.M 


The sentence contains two faults— 
an incomplete comparison and lack of 
parallelism. Editorially, the sentence as 
recast below removes these faults: 

The condition in which these properties are 
maintained is the same as that in which tenant- 
occupied buildings are maintained by the average 
property owner. 


Such a statement would seem very 
unnatural to a real estate man, how- 
ever, and we think most of them would 
use the form that you quote. It surely 
would be understood by most recipients 
of such letters. 
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I Can Laugh at It Now 


Jimmy Stewart’s Story, as told to Favius Friedman 


(Reprinted in Gregg Simplified from “Best Years Magazine” 
by permission of author and publishers) 
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It Will Count Our Noses 


New machine developed to tabulate 1950 Census returns will do as much 
work as 500 clerks could accomplish in their whole lifetime 
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Courtesy International Business Machines Corporation 
New Electronic Statistical Machine for use in compiling 1950 Census returns being presented 
to Doctor Philip M. Hauser (right), Acting Director of the Bureau of the Census, by 
Vice-President Louis H. La Motte, of International Business Machines Corporation 
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Graded Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter’ Four of Simplified Manual 
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Graded Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter Five of Simplified Manual 
A. E. KLEIN 
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Graded Letters 


For Study and Review Practice with Chapter Six of Simplified Manual 
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Anniversary Manual Review 


For Use with Chapters Four, Five, and Six 
A. E. KLEIN 
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My Lady’s Furs 


From “STORIES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY,” issued by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
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DITTO... YArother Mrrow- 
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wy 





carrying case for arrows 





ge different skill you have is like another arrow, 
another “shot at success”. That’s why it’s so useful 
to know about Ditto. 

Business runs on copies. Throughout business an 
original writing says “Do it’—and copies of that 
original go out to different people and different de- 
partments and get it done. 

What's the best way to make copies? Reproduce 
them on Ditto, of course! Prospective employers place 
n— added value on you when you say “I understand the 
Ditto process.” 

It's easy to add the Ditto arrow to your quiver. Take 
a course in Ditto operation in your school—ask your 
y instructor for information about 
Ditto duplicating. Ditto machines 
are so simple to use they make 


\\ 


= you an expert before you know it. 

DITTO, Inc., Dept. 15 
Fe 2253 Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
+ a 


DITT 


TRAE HARE BIG. U. 5. Pat, OFF, 
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Tessie the Mannequin 


reprinted from Gregg Advanced Dictation as adapted from an original story 
by Weare Holbrook in This Week Magazine on permission of the United Newspaper 
Magazine Corporation, copyright owners 


(Copyright, 1940) 
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Food from Waste 


Badger Paper Mills, Inc., Peshtigo, Wisconsin 
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This is a special kind of book that teaches 
’ vou how to buy carefully and wisely. It con 
The Buyer’s 
. 
Guide 


ns fascinating facts about buying famous 


] . . ° 
yrands of clothing, cosinetics, food, athletic 


equipment, typewriters, et 
CONSUMER EDUCATION in 40 
STUDY 


c. Provides guides 
kinds of merchandise, to help you shop 


cautiously, choose wisely, and stretch vou 


Mone 


$1.80 





This book teaches you (1) how to transcribe 
4 the ) ; lictat +} a - . 
] he English Cie Oss s GicltaTlon With COTTesd punctuation 


f B ° and sentence structure, (2) how to compose 
O usiness 
? 


for him the replies to routine correspondence, 
(Second Edition) ind (3) how to speak correctly. Arranged for 


tuick reference. AMlany examples, ricl ith 
HAGAR-STEWART- | =a wine 
HUTCHINSON | practice exercises. A 





, ; : 
clear, understandable 


resentation. $1.80 





Getting ready for employment or contest typ- 


Kimball ing tests? Then this book, jam packed with 
page after page of special stroke-counted 
Contest 


timed-writing tests and straight-copy practice 


Copy ..... | salen 


erial, Is the 4) for vou to use n build- 


ne speed and learning to sust 


sustain it for long 
KIMBALL ‘riods. Written 


he director of world 


championship typing contests. $1.00 





The Gregg Publishing Company 


OF McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC 


New York 18 * Chicago 6 °* London, W.C. 1 


San Francisco 3 ° Toronto 1 ° Dallas 1 


Prices are subject to the usual school discounts 
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*DO ERASURES SPOIL YOUR* 


LETTERS ... CUT PRODUCTION? + 
TRY THE NEW, CHEMICALLY-TREATED 
ERASABLE TYPEWRITER RIBBON! 
Erase errors quickly, cleanly—-with ordi- 
nary eraser! No time wasted in “scrubbing” 
errors. No holes in paper. Send $1.50 for 
ERASABLE ribbon. Give make of type 
writer. Money refunded after 10 da if 

not satisfied 
AMITY CO. Connec 
CONNEC 
¥ 


KR RK KKK KR 
ee 


i ln lle i i i i ee 


Hi, C 








Classmates ! 





I r day that 

subscription 

THE GREGG WRITER for a dollar, 
in 1t popular fun book— 
the "GREGG SCRAPBOOK — ‘FREE, 
Go head,” says he, “it'll probably be 
jollar’s worth you'll ever 


the best 
I y!' 


. “THIS SPECIAL OFFER'S open tc 





-until March 

A five-mon subscri i n to THE 

3REGG WRITER (February—June) and 

the GREGG SCRAPBOOK (being most 
ly ar lotes!), for only $1. 


Subscribe now! 
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: BI x; Ss 2sphcdeunsurdacdanenipwtencssyie - 
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' G Write 
fy). 
‘ ° ree 
7 
; N. Y. 18, N. Y. ENCLOSED : 
§ Please enter my name on your list for §g 
4 ur special February—June subscription § 
i offer and send me the Gregg Scrapbook 1 
too. ' 
' ' 
£ 
t Name ; 
' + 
. Address P 
' 
. City Zone State 
G pene eneeeeesueeaasessesnant 
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Dictation 


of Letters 
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REMEMBER TO TELL 
YOUR BOSS— 





Think of the solid satisfaction you've 
had from wearing nylon... and thrill to 
the good news that Remington Rand’s 
All Nylon Inked Ribbon is ready for 
your typewriter. 


Stronger, more durable All Nylon 
ribbon means longer ribbon wear... 
fewer tiresome ribbon changes. And 
you'll see that typing through this thin, 
lint-free All Nylon ribbon means clean, 
sharp letters...and more of them from 
the same ribbon. 

Remember to tell your boss about the 
new All Nylon ribbon. Better still, have 
the phone number of your local Rem- 
ington Rand office ready. 

P.S. And if (like most bosses) he’s 
cost conscious, tell him that Remington 
Rand All Nylon ribbons cut ribbon re- 
placement costs as much as 50 per cent 
—and saye ribbon changing time for 
actual typing. 

Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 
Remington Fland 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


BUSINESS MACHINES 
AND SUPPLIES DIVISION 
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GOOD TIP FOR 





...Increase your typing skill 
with extra practice at home... 


Simply rent an Underwood 
Standard Office Typwriter 


(MANUFACTURER'S LATE MODEL) 


...at very modest cost 
per month! 





Practice at home should easily add 
25 per cent to your typing efficiency 
and speed .. . judging from the ex- 
perience of many successful students. 

You'll gain those needed extra 
hours of typing by renting an Under- 
wood . . . the same type of machine 
you use in school, and most likely 
will use in your future oftice typing. 


Get the most out of your type- 
writing course. Ask your local Under- 
wood sales office for full rental in- 
formation concerning . . . SPECIAL 
RENTAL RATES TO STUDENTS. 

Do it today .. . so you'll lose no 
time in ranking highin your class work. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters...Adding Machines... Accounting 
Machines Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N.Y 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 


Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Rent from Underwood: "3m ion 





NO OTHER PEN GIVES 


GREGG WRITERS 


TO SELECT OR 
Only The Esterbrook Pb ae 
Fountain Pen Gives ALL YOU DO 
Gregg Writers These 


3 Big Features: 


You know the quality of 
articles endorsed by the Gregg 
system. The Esterbrook 
Fountain Pens with the 1555 
Gregg Renew-Point are 
fully Gregg-Approved for 
shorthand 


Should you ever damage the 
point on your Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen, you can re- 
place it yourself—instantly 
without sending your pen 
back to the factory! All 
pen counters sell Gregg- 
Approved Renew-Points for 
Esterbrook Pens 


Only $2 for the complete 
pen with the Gregg-Approved 
Renew-Point (1555). Extra 
Gregg Renew-Points, 35c. At screw in a new one 


all pen counters. 


GREGG-APPROVED 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


In case of damage, just 


unscrew the old point, 











